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ACB  ELECTRONIC  AIDS  COMMITTEE 
SOLICITS  CONSUMER  INPUT 


This  is  your  opportunity  to  tell  government  and  private  agencies  what  you 
need  in  the  form  of  devices  for  blind,  deaf-blind,  and  partially  sighted  people. 
Please  write  your  Electronic  Aids  Committee  and  tell  us  what  three  or  four 
devices  that  you  find  useful  and  ought  to  be  modified  and  how,  or  what  three 
or  four  devices  you  feel  should  be  developed  for  people  who  are  blind,  deaf- 
blind,  or  partially  sighted.  It  is  important  that  you  include  information  as  to 
whether  you  are  blind,  deaf-blind,  or  partially  sighted,  since  the  needs  of  these 


:  ;hree  “blind”  sub-groups  vary  enormously  and  the  Committee  wishes  to  serve 
all  of  you.  Please  be  assured  that  your  suggestions  will  be  compiled  and 
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bommunicated,  as  indicated^  to  government  and  private  agencies. 

All  letters  should  include  your  name  and  address  and  whether  you  are  blind, 
leaf-blind,  or  partially  sighted.  Write  William  A.  Pickman,  104-60  Queens 
Boulevard,  Forest  Hills,  NY  11375. 

si 

Youp^participation  is  vital  in  order  that  the  Electronic  Aids  Committee  may 

a^sc&rtain  your  needs  as  consumers. 
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EMPLOYMENT  DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST  THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 

By  Herbert  Eastman 

(. Excerpted  from  ACBI  NEWSLETTER 

December,  1975) 

PART  I 


(Editor’s  Note:  Herbert  Eastman  is  a  third-year  student  at  Notre  Dame 
Law  School,  South  Bend,  Indiana.  This  address  was  given  at  the  Fourth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind  of  Indiana  in 
October ,  1975,  where  Mr.  Eastman  represented  the  National  Center  for  Law 
and  the  Handicapped  (NCLH).  NCLH  was  established  in  1972  to  protect  the 
rights  of  handicapped  persons  by  devoting  efforts  to  the  following  goals  for  all 
handicapped  persons:  the  right  to  equal  educational  opportunity;  the  right  to 
quality  care  and  treatment  in  residential  facilities  and  the  right  to  live  under 
conditions  less  restrictive  to  personal  liberty;  the  right  to  equal  access  to  public 
buildings,  public  transportation,  and  public  accommodations;  the  right  to 
equal  opportunity  to  engage  in  employment;  and  the  right  to  medical  care  and 
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developmental  services  from  birth  and  throughout  life,  consistent  with  the 
highest  standards  of  service  available  to  the  community  at  large.  See  The 
Braille  Forum  May-June,  1973,  “HEW  Opens  Center  for  Law,  Handicapped 
To  achieve  these  goals,  NCLH  activities  are  concentrated  on  providing  legal 
assistance,  conducting  research,  and  stimulating  public  and  professional 
awareness.  For  further  information,  write  National  Center  for  Law  and  the 
Handicapped, 1235  North  Eddy  Street,  South  Bend,  IN  46617.) 

These  are  interesting  times  for  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped.  After 
years  of  living  on  the  fringes  of  society,  denied  an  equal  role  in  the  life  of  the 
community,  and  burdened  with  the  stereotype  of  helplessness,  many 
handicapped  persons,  including  the  visually  handicapped,  are  tiring  of  a  life 
conditioned  on  the  humanitarian  instincts  of  the  sighted  world.  They  are 
seeking  full  and  equal  participation  in  their  society,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity, 
but  as  a  matter  of  right. 

I  am  a  legal  intern  with  the  National  Center  for  Law  and  the  Handicapped, 
an  agency  established  and  funded  by  the  Federal  Government,  with  private 
sponsors,  among  them  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  We  are  one  of  several  recent  responses  of  the  legal  system  to  the 
increasingly  vocal  demands  of  the  handicapped  for  equal  rights.  There  are 
other  indications  that  the  law  is  now  recognizing  the  unique  legal  problems  of 
the  handicapped,  and  I  want  to  discuss  a  few  of  them  with  you.  Most  of  you 
know  better  than  I,  however,  that  recognition  of  problems  does  not  lead 
automatically  to  resolution  of  those  problems.  It  is  this  recognition/resolution 
lag  that  concerns  us. 

The  program  says  that  my  subject  is  “Affirmative  Action,”  but  the  issue  is 
much  broader  than  that.  Rather,  my  topic  is  discrimination-specifically, 
discrimination  against  the  visually  handicapped--and  my  focus  will  be  the 
area  of  employment,  although  the  various  other  facets  of  discrimination 
appear,  also. 

Work  is  the  way  a  person  supports  himself  and  his  family  and  the  way  he 
contributes  to  his  community--the  way  he  manifests  his  worth.  Discrimination 
denies  that  support,  that  contribution,  that  worth.  A  blind  person  can  emerge 
from  rehabilitation  eager  and  able  to  work,  only  to  face  an  employer  who 
either  openly  refuses  to  hire  him  or  imposes  an  unfair  job  qualifying  test  or 
standard--an  employer  who  hires  the  visually  handicapped,  but  only  for 
menial  jobs  beneath  the  potential  of  the  workers’  skills--an  employer  who  will 
not  promote  or  pay  equal  wages-an  employer  who  is  willing  to  hire  a  visually 
handicapped  employee  and  treat  him  equally,  but  can  not  because  of  outside 
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pressure  from  superiors,  customers,  and  other  employees--an  employment 
agency  who  will  not  actively  assist  the  job  search  of  its  blind  clients,  if  it  takes 
the  visually  handicapped  as  clients  in  the  first  place-labor  unions  who  fail  to 
protect  the  wage  levels  and  job  security  of  visually  impaired  workers-and  co¬ 
workers  who  decline  to  cooperate  with  their  fellow  employees  who  lack  normal 
sight. 

I  address  myself  to  the  visually  handicapped  person  who  is  employable,  but 
i  cannot  be  employed.  Why  can’t  he  be  employed?  What  does  the  employer  say 
to  the  visually  impaired  applicant,  and  how  do  we  respond? 

He  may  say  that  an  employee  without  full  sight  may  endanger  the  safety  of 
his  other  employees  and  raise  his  insurance  rates.  And  we  may  respond  that 
visually  handicapped  workers  have  a  safety  record  considerably  better  than 
the  national  average.  Further,  we  may  also  respond  that  in  most  states,  there 
is  a  clause  in  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  that  prevents  insurance  rates 
from  increasing  with  disabled  workers.  This  clause  is  known  as  the  “Second 
Injury  Rule”  and  provides  that  if  a  partially  disabled  worker  is  injured  on  the 
job  and  becomes  totally  disabled,  the  employer  is  liable  only  for  the  second 
injury.  The  remaining  compensation  needed  for  the  worker  comes  from  a 
“second  injury”  fund  to  which  all  employers  contribute  a  small  amount.  These 
facts,  coupled  with  the  progressive  attitude  of  the  insurance  industry  toward 
employment  of  the  handicapped,  demonstrate  that  insurance  rates  will  not 
increase  for  the  employer  who  hires  visually  impaired  workers. 

He  may  say  that  he  has  no  work  that  can  be  performed  by  a  sightless 
person;  and  we  may  respond  that  not  all  of  the  jobs  within  his  business  require 
perfect  vision,  or  any  vision  at  all,  if  the  worker  is  skilled.  He  may  say  that  he 
needs  efficient  workers,  not  burdens  to  be  carried.  And  we  may  respond  that 
studies  show  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  produced  by  visually 
handicapped  workers  is  comparable,  and  often  superior,  to  the  work  of  sighted 
employees  doing  similar  work  with  similar  skills.  He  may  say  that  the  blind 
employee  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  arrive  at  work  on  time.  And  we  may 
respond  that  surveys  again  show  the  superior  punctuality  of  visually  impaired 
employees  and  that,  further,  transportation  is  not  the  employer’s  problem.  He 
may  say  that  showing  an  employee  around  and  providing  on-the-job  training 
is  too  difficult  when  the  employee  is  without  sight.  And  we  may  respond  that  all 
the  blind  worker  asks  is  a  brief  orientation  to  his  duties  and  his  surroundings, 
and  this  is  not  a  burdensome  request.  He  may  say  that  the  equipment  can  not 
be  operated  by  one  without  sight.  And  we  may  respond  “Can’t  he  be  trained,  or 
can’t  we  change  the  machines?”  He  may  say  that  his  other  employees  would 
be  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  a  blind  person.  And  we  may  respond,  “Wait 
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and  see.”  He  may  tell  the  applicant,  as  one  of  you  were  told,  “Why  should  I 
hire  you  when  I  can  hire  a  whole  man?”  And  for  that  we  may  have  no 
response,  and  none  may  be  necessary. 

When  all  persuasion  fails  and  the  employer  adamantly  refuses  to  employ  a 
visually  handicapped  person--or,  worse  yet,  requires  a  discriminatory  and 
unfair  qualifying  examination  that  the  worker  cannot  pass-he  has  only  two 
alternatives:  knock  on  still  another  door  or  turn  to  the  law. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  law  has  begun  to  recognize  that  the  unique  problems  of 
the  handicapped  are  not  only  physical,  psychological,  economic  and  social,  but 
also  legal.  Courts  and  legislators  and  presidents  have  spoken  of  the  imperative 
of  civil  rights  for  the  handicapped  in  education,  housing,  travel, 
communication,  and  employment.  Many  parallels  can  be  drawn,  perhaps, 
between  the  efforts  of  the  handicapped  and  the  struggle  of  the  blacks  and 
other  racial  and  ethnic  minorities.  Both  began  with  years  of  frustration  and 
work  that  finally  broke  through  to  the  law.  Both  won  their  early  victories  in 
the  area  of  education.  The  problems  of  the  handicapped  are  unique,  however, 
in  that  much  of  the  discrimination  and  exclusion  has  not  been  motivated  by 
hostility  so  much  as  by  misguided  good  intention  and  by  unknowning 
paternalism. 

The  blind  have  not  been  totally  ignored  by  the  law.  There  are  income  tax 
exemptions  for  the  blind,  separate  welfare  benefits  for  the  blind,  and  laws 
granting  the  blind  exclusive  rights  to  operate  vending  stands  in  public 
buildings.  But  the  attitude  of  the  law,  a  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  society,  was 
that  these  things  should  be  done  for  the  blind  because  the  blind  were  helpless 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  There  was  little  attention  paid  to  protecting  the 
civil  rights  of  the  blind,  because  the  blind  did  not  participate  in  society,  but, 
rather,  were  taken  care  of  by  society.  Such  an  attitude  runs  contrary  to  the 
facts.  All  of  you  here  are  evidence  that  the  visually  handicapped  do  participate 
in  society,  that  they  contribute  to  its  growth,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
full  protection  of  its  laws  and  the  exercise  of  their  rights  as  citizens.  As  society 
awakens  to  that  fact,  the  law  must  awaken,  also. 

The  right  of  the  visually  handicapped,  and  all  handicapped  people,  to  equal 
employment  opportunity  has  been  articulated  by  the  law  in  recent  years.  The 
Federal  Government’s  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  is  a  law  with  teeth.  This  law 
contains  provisions  which  afford  three-pronged  protection  to  the  employment 
rights  of  disabled  persons. 

The  first  prong  is  Section  501,  which  toughens  existing  Civil  Service 
regulations,  prohibiting  employment  discrimination  against  the  handicapped 
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by  the  Federal  Government  itself.  An  Inter-Agency  Committee  is  established 
to  enforce  the  provisions,  and  each  Federal  agency  is  required  to  draft  and 
follow  a  plan  of  affirmative  action  to  guarantee  equal  employment  opportunity 
for  the  handicapped  in  hiring,  placement,  training,  and  promotion. 

A  second  prong  is  Section  503,  which  extends  the  law  into  the  private 
sphere,  prohibiting  discrimination  by  those-  employers  who  are  party  to 
contracts  with  the  Federal  Government  that  exceed  $2,500  in  value.  Each 
Government  contract  must  contain  a  provision  under  which  the  employer 
promises  to  take  affirmative  action  to  treat  qualified  handicapped  persons 
without  discrimination  in  hiring,  transfer,  training,  apprenticeship, 
promotion,  layoffs,  and  pay  scales.  Before  this  section  can  be  effectively 
applied,  regulations  must  be  adopted  that  will  fill  in  the  law’s  details.  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  proposed  a  set  of  regulations.  The  National  Center 
for  Law  and  the  Handicapped  and  others  have  been  commenting  on  their 
adequacy.  Although  these  proposed  regulations  are  not  now  the  law,  they 
provide  us  with  a  chance  to  see  what  Section  503  can  do. 

Among  the  many  holes  filled  in  by  the  regulations  is  the  precise  meaning  of 
“affirmative  action.”  Under  the  regulations,  affirmative  action  means  that  the 
employer  must  recruit  qualified  handicapped  persons  from  rehabilitation 
centers,  unions,  employment  agencies,  shelterd  workshops,  and  educational 
institutions  such  as  schools  for  the  blind.  It  means  the  employer  must 
periodically  review  the  handicapped  workers  already  in  his  employ  to 
ascertain  whether  their  skills  are  being  fully  developed.  It  means 
accommodating  the  employer’s  business  to  the  physical  limitations  of  the 
handicapped  employees-e.g.,  adjusting  part-time  work  schedules,  providing 
access  to  work  areas,  modifying  equipment  so  that  the  handicapped  worker 
can  nevertheless  perform  the  job  safely  and  well.  All  necessary  things  are  to 
be  done,  provided  that  they  do  not  impose  undue  hardship  on  the  business.  It 
means  that  the  employer  must  strive  to  foster  an  attitude  of  acceptance  and 
understanding  among  the  other  employees. 

Possibly  the  greatest  obstacle  to  equal  employment  opportunity  is  the  job 
requirement-that  standard  set  up  by  the  employer  which  the  job-seeker  must 
meet  if  he  is  to  get  the  job.  Often  these  tests  are  unfair  and  discriminatory  and 
unrelated  to  actual  performance  of  the  job.  The  employer  ma}'  insist  that  the 
worker  see  with  a  certain  acuity,  whether  that  power  of  vision  is  actually 
needed  or  not.  Tests  and  job  standards  have  been  used  by  employers  to 
discriminate  against  racial  minorities  and  women,  but  they  assume  a 
particular  danger  when  used  against  the  handicapped. 
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The  regulations  address  themselves  to  this  issue,  also.  If  a  job  qualification 
is  established  or  a  certain  performance  test  required,  they  must  relate  to  the 
specific  job  and  be  supported  by  a  business  necessity.  That  is,  there  must  be  a 
relationship  between  the  requirement  or  the  test  and  the  performance  of  the 
particular  job  in  question.  In  the  case  of  racial  or  sex  discrimination,  the 
courts  have  stated  that  these  tests  and  these  job  qualifications  must  be 
essential  to  the  safe  and  efficient  performance  of  the  job,  and,  further,  that  no 
non-discriminatory  alternative  exists.  In  those  situations  controlled  by  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  employer  must  be  able  not  only  to  demonstrate  that 
the  requirements  are  essential,  but  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  get  qualified 
workers.  Where  the  rejected  worker  was  handicapped,  it  might  be  easier  for 
the  employer  to  slip  over  this  legal  obstacle,  since  his  alleged  failure  to  meet 
stated  qualifications  is  due  not  to  the  worker’s  color  or  sex,  but  to  his  obvious 
handicap.  If  one  suspects  that  he  has  been  discriminated  against,  he  should 
complain  to  the  employer,  if  that  employer  has  an  internal  procedure  in  his 
business  for  reviewing  discriminatory  complaints.  If  the  employer  has  no  self¬ 
policing  procedure,  or  if  that  procedure  fails,  then  the  employee  must  complain 
directly  to  the  Employment  Standards  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  If  the  Government  agrees  that  the  discrimination  has  taken  place,  it 
can  either  sue  in  the  courts  to  enforce  the  non-discrimination  clause  in  the 
contract  or  terminate  the  contract. 

The  third  prong,  Section  504,  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  of  the  three. 
“No  otherwise  qualified  handicapped  individual  in  the  United  States  shall, 
solely  by  reason  of  his  handicap,  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  assistance.”  The  language  is  sweeping.  This  section  has 
been  welcomed  as  the  handicapped  community’s  version  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  And,  indeed,  Section  504  holds  much  promise  for  the  handicapped. 
Its  reach  extends  to  all  who  receive  Federal  funds,  schools,  hospitals,  social 
welfare  organiztions,  and  others.  Its  precise  meaning,  however,  is  not  yet 
known,  as  the  regulations  are  still  in  the  works,  and  have  been  in  the  works 
for  over  two  years. 

One  threshold  question  is  whether  the  discrimination  forbidden  by  Section 
504  applies  to  employment  discrimination.  Although  it  does  not  specifically 
refer  to  employment,  and  despite  some  previous  confusion  over  its  scope, 
amendments  in  1974  make  it  fairly  clear  that  employment  discrimination  is 
among  the  forbidden  acts.  It  is  a  new  law.  Its  full  impact  has  yet  to  be  felt. 

Clearly,  then,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  offers  substantial  protection  to 
the  handicapped  job-seeker  and  employee.  It  prohibits  discrimination  by  the 
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Federal  Government  by  those  who  do  business  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  by  those  who  receive  money  from  the  Federal  Government.  Still,  for  all  its 
impressive  reach,  that  reach  is  not  without  limits.  If  the  employer  receives  no 
Federal  funds  and  does  no  Federal  business,  nothing  in  this  law  stops  him 
from  discrimination  against  the  visually  handicapped. 


ONE  STEP  AT  A  TIME: 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  CONCERN 
FOR  BLIND  STUDENTS 


(Reprinted  from  University  of  Maryland  Computer  Science  Center  Newsletter , 
March ,  1976) 


Close  cooperation  between  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Computer  Science 
Center  and  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  a  private  computer  firm  with  a 
commitment  to  aiding  communications  between  the  blind  and  computers  has 
resulted  in  the  installation  of  the  LED-120,  a  braille  terminal  capable  of 
printing  120  braille  characters  per  second,  in  the  Computer  Science  Center  of 
the  University  of  Maryland.  This  terminal,  which  was  paid  for  by  a  grant 
from  the  Maryland  State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Services  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is  one  of  only  a  handful  in  universities  in  the  United  States  and 
should  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  services  to  blind  students  in  the 
University  and  throughout  the  State. 


At  present,  the  terminal  is  being  used  by  two  blind  students  in  the  Computer 
Science  Department.  Plans,  however,  call  for  the  terminal  to  be  used  by  any 
blind  student  on  campus  who  needs  direct  contact  and  experience  with 
computers.  In  addition,  there  are  hopes  that  the  terminal  itself  can  be  used  as 
a  printer  for  braille  texts  and  information  for  use  not  only  in  the  University  of 
Maryland  system,  but  on  a  statewide  basis.  For  example,  the  number  of  blind 
students  in  Prince  George’s  and  Montgomery  counties  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
number  of  blind  students  in  the  rest  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

At  present,  the  terminal  prints  Grade  1  braille,  but  software  is  being 
developed  for  the  printing  of  Grade  2  braille,  a  highly  contracted  form  of 
braille  that  will  increase  the  terminal’s  usefulness  as  a  printer  of  braille  texts. 
In  addition,  the  Computer  Science  Center  and  the  Counseling  Center  of  the 
University  are  applying  for  a  grant  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  fund  a  part-time  technician  and  braille 
proofreaders  to  use  the  terminal  and  its  printer  to  its  fullest. 
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EMPLOYMENT  DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST  THE  VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 

By  Herbert  Eastman 

(Excerpted  from  ACBI  NEWSLETTER,  December,  1975) 

(Concluded) 

It  has  been  suggested  by  many  that  one  way  to  extend  the  “short  arm”  of 
the  law  to  the  private  employer  is  to  bring  the  handicapped  within  the 
protection  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Title  VII  currently 
proscribes  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  and  national 
origin.  By  adding  handicapped  to  these  categories,  or  by  drafting  new 
legislation  for  the  handicapped,  modeled  after  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  power 
of  the  visually  handicapped  to  secure  equal  rights  would  be  significantly 
enhanced  for  four  reasons: 

(1)  Title  VII  reaches  nearly  all  employers--all  who  employ  fifteen  or  more 
people  and  who  conduct  business  that  effects  interstate  commerce-which 
means  practically  all  employers.  It  further  prohibits  discrimination  by  labor 

r  unions  and  employment  agencies,  none  of  whom  are  reached  by  the 
I  Rehabilitation  Act,  except  those  employment  agencies  receiving  Federal  funds. 

(2)  An  effective  enforcement  device  is  already  in  operation:  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC). 

_____  „  * 

(3)  Should  the  EEOC  fail  to  act,  the  visually  handicapped  person  wronged 
by  discrimination  is  not  without  remedy,  as  he  is  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act, 
if  the  Federal  Government  fails  to  enforce  its  contract  with  the  employer.  He 
may  sue  on  his  own  behalf  in  the  courts. 

•  *  > 

(4)  There  is  along  line  of  court  decisions  under  Title  VII  which  set  hurdles 
that  the  employer  must  clear  if  he  is  to  justify  his  refusal  to  hire  a  person 
protected  by  this  law.  If  he  opposes  a  test  or  requirement  that  does  not  appear 
to  be  discriminatory  itself--for  example,  the  ability  to  see  imperfections  in  glass 
bottles  for  an  inspector’s  job--he  must  show  that  this  requirement  is  a  business 
necessity,  essential  to  the  safe  and  effective  performance  of  the  job,  and  that 
no  other  alternative  exists--for  example,  a  way  to  detect  imperfections  without 
perfect  vision  by  touch  or  by  machine.  If  the  employer  openly  declares  that 
visually  handicapped  persons  are  unable  to  perform  the  job  and  refuses  to  hire 
any  on  these  grounds,  he  may  prove  that  perfect  vision  is  a  bona  fide 
occupational  qualifiction.  That  is,  there  are  facts  that  support  the  conclusion 
that  no  visually  impaired  person  could  do  the  job.  The  employer’s  personal 
opinion  is  not  enough. 
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There  are  problems  in  the  enforcement  of  Title  VII  as  it  now  stands,  fighting 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  or  sex.  Without  doubt,  there  would  be 
further  difficulties  if  the  law  is  amended  to  protect  the  handicapped.  Whether 
the  advantages  of  the  amendment  would  outweigh  the  problems  is  a  subject 
for  discussion,  both  within  the  legal  community  and  the  handicapped 
community. 

I  don’t  mention  Title  VII  to  advocate  amending  it.  The  National  Center  for 
Law  and  the  Handicapped  has  adopted  no  position  on  that  issue.  I  mention  it 
only  to  show  that  the  Federal  Government  forbids  racial  and  sex  employment 
discrimination  over  a  wider  range,  reaching  nearly  all  employers,  than  it  does 
for  the  handicapped,  and  to  suggest  that  we  consider  methods  of  correcting 
this  situation. 

So,  to  summarize  the  legal  portion  of  my  discussion,  let  me  recite  several 
points  which  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind  of  Indiana  might  wish  to 
consider  to  assist  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  proceed  from  the  recognition 
of  problems  to  the  solution.  The  Rehabilitation  Act,  possibly  the  most  helpful 
of  all  the  laws  I  have  discussed,  must  be  clarified  through  regulations- 
regulations  that  have  yet  to  be  completed  after  nearly  three  years. 
Additionally,  the  law  does  not  reach  all  employers,  unlike  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  which  forbids  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  race. 

Many  of  these  problems  are  “lawyers’  ”  problems,  yet  there  is  much  the 
American  Council  of  the  Blind  can  do.  First,  the  visually  handicapped  person 
who  is  victimized  by  discrimination  can  assert  his  rights,  those  that  are 
currently  protected  by  the  laws  as  they  stand  presently.  The  wisest  and  fairest 
of  laws,  if  they  exist  in  the  statute  books  only,  have  no  existence  at  all.  Those 
who  are  protected  by  them  must  invoke  them  if  the  laws  are  to  have  meaning 
and  fulfill  their  promise.  Second,  the  Council  can  approach  the  lawmakers  and 
lobby  for  the  changes  they  feel  are  necessary.  The  blind  and  visually  impaired, 
who  are  better  organized  than  many  other  of  the  handicapped  groups,  are  in  a 
strong  position  to  stimulate  badly  needed  change.  Third,  the  Council  and  other 
organizations  of  the  blind  can  continue  their  present  public  education  program 
of  informing  the  public  of  the  realities  of  visual  handicap,  so  that  when  the 
laws  take  form  that  they  should,  they  will  be  accepted  by  the  sighted  world  as 
well  as  welcomed  by  the  visually  impaired  world. 

Fourth,  you  can  educate  the  legal  profession.  None  of  us  at  the  National 
Center  for  Law  and  the  Handicapped  are  visually  impaired  (except  for  some  of 
us  with  relatively  weak  glasses),  and  although  we  like  to  think  that  we  are 
more  sensitive  to  the  situation  of  the  handicapped  than  many  in  the 
profession,  we  still  can  know  only  what  you  tell  us. 
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If  you,  the  handicapped  consumers  of  legal  services,  can  help  the  providers 
of  legal  services  to  recognize  the  problems  that  exist  and  persist,  and  to 
formulate  solutions  that  make  sense,  then  we  can  both  work  more  effectively 
to  fulfill  the  promises  of  the  law  to  protect  your  right  to  education,  travel, 
housing  and  employment,  your  right  to  full  participation  in  your  society. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  SKI  FOR  LIGHT 
TO  TAKE  PLACE  IN  VERMONT 


The  third  annual  Ski  for  Light  ski  touring  program  for  the  blind  will  be  held 
at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  January  30  through  February  6,  1977.  The  Third 
District  of  the  Sons  of  Norway,  organizers  of  the  event,  invites  blind  people 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  participate.  Prior  skiing 
experience  is  not  required,  since  each  skier  will  be  assigned  a  qualified 
instructor  who  will  work  with  him  or  her  throughout  the  week.  According  to 
Norwegians  who  developed  instruction  methods  and  made  the  sport  available 
to  the  blind  fifteen  years  ago,  “If  you  can  walk,  you  can  learn  ski  touring.”  No 
one  need  worry  about  buying  skis,  since  equipment  will  be  provided  free  of 
charge  for  Ski  for  Light  participants. 

An  easy  five-kilometer  trail  will  be  laid  out  on  a  golf  course  for  training 
purposes  and  for  the  Ski  for  Light  race  which  concludes  the  full  week  of 
instruction  and  training.  For  the  more  adventurous  skiers,  there  will  be  a 
guided  ski  tour  trip  through  the  woods,  with  naturalists  describing  the 
environment  at  selected  points. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  aspects  of  the  program  is  its  international  flavor. 
Blind  skiers  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  will  share 
an  active  sport  experience  and  will  get  the  opportunity  to  socialize  in  the 
evening. 

Blind  skiers  18  years  and  over  are  invited  to  write  for  application  papers  and 
additional  information,  marking  the  envelope  “Ski  for  Light,  1977.”  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Einar  Bergh,  Norwegian  Information  Service,  825  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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